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. THE TWO WALKS, 

When I was a little girl, there was nothing I 
used to like better, than walking with my mother. 
She often allowed me to go with her, always when 
I had been good; and in summer we used to go 
down by the river-side, or into the woods where 


there were plenty of wild flowers. My mother 
would tell me the names of these, and explain to 
me whatever was curious in their structure; she 
would also tell me about the birds we saw, and 
many other things which entertained me very 
much. But there is one winter’s walk, which I 
remember better than any of these. It was in 
December. The cold had come on so gradually 
that I had not minded it much, though I found 
walking much less pleasant than in summer, and 
once or twice had begged to be left at home, when 
my mother took her usual walk, To this she did 
not consent, because she thought it necessary for 
my health that I should walk every day. At last 
there came what is sometimes called a cold snap. 
When we got upin the morning we found the 
windows covered thick with frost, which remained 
on them in spite of the blazing fire in the grate. 
After breakfast, my mother prepared as usual to 
go out, and told me to wrap up warm, as it was so 
very cold. So we set out. The people whom we 
met were holding their noses and ears,’ as if they 
were afraid Jack Frost would run away with them. 
** Come Lucy,” said my mother, ‘“‘ we must walk 
fast to keep from freezing. This is a fine cold 
day, and we shall feel the warmer all through it, 
for our walk.” But I wasin a bad humor, and 
this made me suffer the more from the cold; for 
there is nothing so good to keep one warm, as a 
cheerful, pleasant temper. 1 walked along sullen- 
ly, making fretful and peevish remarks. ‘‘ Oh 
dear! this is the ugliest day I ever saw; I shall 
freeze before I get home, I know I shall.” 

** Not quite, | guess,” said my mother, in a 
pleasanttone; ‘‘and what do you suppose those poor 
pigeons do to keep warm? Look at that one on 
the fence opposite; it has nothing but feathers, 
and you have—let me see how many garments of 
different kinds, to keep you warm. Can you 
count?” 

But | would not suffer myse’f to be diverted from 
my ill-humor. ‘‘I don’t see what good it does 
anybody to freeze to death,” I again exclaimed, 


jand knocked. 








pettishly; ‘* my hands are just as cold as ice, and 
so are my feet.” 

‘When my mother saw that her attempts to re- 
store my good humor were ineffectual, she re- 
mained silent, aud suffered me to say what I pleas- 
ed, withoui notice. But she stopped at length at 
the door of a small, poor looking, one story house, 
‘* What are we going here for?” 
said I. My mother made no reply, but asked a 
girl of my own aye wae came to the door, how 
her mother did. 

‘* She is a little better, I thank you ma’am,” 
said the girl; ‘‘ won’t you walk in.”” My mother 
went in, and | followed. On a bed in one corner 
of the room, lay a poor woman with a pale and 
wasted countenance, over which passed a gleam 
of pleasure when she saw my mother. One small 
stick of wood alone formed the fire, so that the 
room was almost as cold as the air in the street. 
A child about three years old, was sitting on the 
hearth, as close into the fire as possible. I can- 
not relate all that passed between my mother and 
the sick woman. The latter seemed unwilling to 
complain or ask relief, and very grateful for what 
my mother had already done for her. She spoke 
of her daughter Susan, the girl whom I had notic- 
ed, with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Oh ma’am,” said 
she, ‘‘ I should have died long ago, if it had not 
been for Susan. She does everything for me 
ma’am—everything for me and Charly, and then 
she barely eats enough to keep herself alive, in 
order to buy medicine for me.” 

My mother gave her some money and promised 
to send her other things, and we came away. 
How did I feel, as I compared my own situation 
with that of this poor girl, and then remembered 
all the fretful remarks [ had made? My mother 
said not a word, and this made me feel the worse. 
We walked along in silence; the tears kept com- 
ing into my eyes, notwithstanding all I could do, 
and I could not be happy till [ had told my moth- 
er how ashamed and sorry I felt, and asked her 
forgiveness. I laid out all the money I had in 
purchasing clothes for Susan, and spent all my 
playtime for a fortnight in making them; and the 
next walk I took there, although the day was as 
cold as the preceding one, did not call forth any 
complaints from me. O 
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THE YOUNG MAN FROM FOME., 
BY THE REV. JOHN ANGEL JAMES. 

The motives, which lead young men to sea are 
rarely laudable, and often criminal, as the follow- 
ing fact will prove:— 

‘*Two young men, the children of pious and 
wealthy parents, felt themselves exceedingly dis- 
pleased at being constantly refused the family car- 
riage on the Lord’s day. It was in vain they 
urged their confinement during the week, as a 
sufficient reason why they should be thus indulged 
on the Sunday. It was the father’s settled rule, 
that the authority which commanded him to rest, 
included also his servants and cattle; he therefore 
turned a deaf ear to their entreaties and remon- 
strances. In their madness or in their folly, they 
determined to resent this refusal, by leaving their 
situations and going to sea. Intelligence of this 
step was transmitted to the Rev. John Griffin, of 
Portsea, and he was requested to make diligent 
inquiry, and on finding them, to use every possi- 
ble means to induce them to return home. After 
some search he found them in a rendezvous house, 
and introducing himself, he stated his business, 
and urged their return. He, however, urged -in 








vain; for, bent upon the fulfilment of their design, 
they thanked him for his advice, but detertnined 
to reject it. Among other reasons for their return, 
he urged the feelings of their parents, and espe- 
cially those of their mother. ‘‘ Think,” said the 
good man, ‘‘ what must your mother’s situation be, 
after years of anxious watching and fervent 
prayer; after looking forward to this time, when 
in your society and in your welfare, she hoped to 
meet arich reward for all that she had suffered on 
your account; yet in one moment, and by one 
imprudent step, she finds you plunged into mise- 
ry, the depths of which you cannot conceive of, 
and herself the subject of a wretchedness she has 
never deserved at your hands.” In the heart of 
the youngest there was a sense of gratitude, which 
answered to this appeal; and, bursting into tears, 
he expressed his sorrow for his conduct, and his 
willingness to return. Still, the eldest remained 
obdurate. Neither arguments persuaded him, nor 
warnings alarmed him. The carriage had been 
repeatedly refused; he had made up his mind to 
go tosea, and to sea he would go. ‘‘ Then,” said 
Mr. Griffin, ‘‘ come with me to my house; I will 
get you a ship, and you shall go out as a man and 
a gentleman.” This he declined, assigning as a 
reason, that it would make his parents feel, to have 
it said that their son was gone as a common sai- 
lor, therefore he would go. ‘‘ Is that your dispo- 
sition?” was the reply. ‘*Then, young man, 
go,” said Mr. Griffln, ‘‘ and while I say, God go 
with you, be sure your sin will find you out, and 
for it God will bring you into judgment.” With 
teluctance, they left him; the younger son was 
restored to his parents, while all traces of the 
elder on@ were Jost, and he was mourned for, as 
one dead. 

After the lapse of a considerable time, a loud 
knocking was heard at Mr. Griffin’s door. This 
was early in the morning. On the servant’s going 
down to open the door, she found a waterman, 
who wished immediately to see her master. Mr. 
Griffin soon appeared, and was informed that a 
young man under sentence of death, and about to 
be executed on board one of the ships in the har- 
bor, had expressed an earnest desire to see him, 
urging, among other reasons, he could not die 
happy unless he did. A short time found the 
mimster of religion on board the ship, when the 
prisoner, manacled and guarded, was introduced 


|to him, to whom he said, ‘‘ My poor friend, I feel 


for your condition, but as I am a stranger to you, 
may I ask why you have sent for me? it ‘may be 
that you have heard me preach at Portsea.”’ 
** Never, sir. Do, you not know me?” ‘TI do 
not.” ‘*Do you mot remember the two young 
men whom you, some years since, urged to re- 
turn to their parents, and their duty?” ‘I do! I 
do remember it; and remember that you are one 
of them.” ‘‘I have sent, then, for you, to take 


my last farewell of you in this world, and to bless 


you for your efforts to restore me to a sense of my 
duty. Would God that I had taken your advice; 
but it is now too late. My sin has found me out, 
and for it God has brought me into judgment. One, 
and but one consolation remains. I refused the 
offer of going to your house until I could be pro- 
vided for, assigning as a reason, that it would 
make my parents feel to have it said their son was 
a common sailor. A little reflection showed me 
the cruelty of this determination; I assumed an- 
other name, under which I entered myself; and 
my chief consolation is, that I shall die unpitied 
and unknown.” ° 
What the feelings of Mr. Griffin were at this sad 
discovery may be more easily conceived than de- 
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scribed. He spent some time with him in prayer, 
and offered him that advice which was best suited 
to his unhappy’ case.. The prisoner was again 
placed in confinement, and Mr. Griffin remained 
with the officer who was then on duty. ‘‘ Can 
nothing be done for this poor young man?” was 
one of. the first inquiries made after the prisoner 
was withdrawn. ‘‘I fear not,” replied the officer; 
‘*the lords of the admiralty have determined to 
make an example of the first offender in this par- 
ticular crime. He unfortunately is that offender; 
and we hourly expect the warrant for his execu- 
tion.” Mr. Griffin determined to go immediately 
to London, and, in humble dependence upon the 
Lord, to make every effort to save the criminal’s 
life, or to obtain a commutation of the sentence. 
It was his lot, on the day of his arrival in the me- 
tropolis, to obtain an interview wi.h one of the 
lords of the admiralty, to whom he stated the re- 
spectability of the young man’s connexion, his 
bitter and unfeigned regret for the crime which 
had forfeited his life; and, with that earnestness 
which the value of life is calculated to excite, ven- 
tured to ask if it was impossible to spare him. 
To his regret, he was informed that the warrant 
for his execution had been that morning signed, 
and was on ita way to the officer whose melan- 
choly duty it was to see it executed. With com- 
passion the nobleman said, ‘‘ Go back, sir, and 
prepare him for the worst. I cannot tell what is 
to be done; but we are shortly to meet his Majes- 
ty in council, and all that you have urged shall be 
then stated; may it prove successful.” Mr. Grif- 
fin returned, but discovered that the morning of 
his reaching home was the time appointed for the 
young man’s execution. Joy, and fear, and anx- 
iety by turns, possessed his mind, as within a few 
minutes after his arrival came a pardon, accom- 
panied with the most earnest request to go imme- 
diately on board, lest the sentence of the law 
should be executed before he could reach the ship. 

Upon the issues of a moment now rested the 
life of a fellow-creature, and perhaps the salvation 
of an immortal soul. The minister reached the 
harbor, and saw the yellow flag, thesignal of 
death, flying, the rigging manned, and, for aught 
he knew to the contrary, the object of his solici- 
tude at the last moment of his mortal existence. 
He reached the ship’s side, and saw an aged man 
leaving, whose sighs, and groans, and tears, pro- 
claimed a heart bursting with grief, and a soul 
deeper in misery than the depth of the waters he 
was upon. It was the prisoner’s® father! Under 
the assumed name, he had discovered his wretch- 
ed son, and had been to take his last farewell of 
him. Yes, it was the father who had brought him 
up in the fear of the Lord; who in his “earliest 
days had led him to the house of God; and who, 
when lost, had often inquired in prayer, ‘‘ Lord, 
where is my child?” Fearfully was he answered ; 
he had found him, but it was to part, never in this 
world to meet again. Such, at least, must have 
been his conclusions in that moment, when, hav- 
ing torn himself from the embrace of his son, he 
was in the act of leaving thé ship. The rest is 
told in a few words; with Mr. Griffin he re-enter- 
ed the vessel at the moment when the prisoner, 
pinioned for execution, was advancing towards the 
fatal spot, when he was to be summoned into the 


_ presence of God. A moment found him in the 


embrace, not of death, but of his father; his im- 
mediate liberation followed the knowledge of his 
pardon; and a few days restored the wanderer to 


the bosom of his family.” 
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WHOM SHALL I ASK, 

** Are you 'a good boy, Andrew?” 

This question was put by a Sunday School 
teacher to a lad, when he first came to school. 

**T am willing you should inquire, sir,”’ replied 
the boy. 

‘© Whom shall I ask?” said the teacher. 

‘* My mother,” replied Andrew. , 

















It is a good sign when a boy can thus refer to 
his mother, for his character. Some children can 
read and write very well, and repeat a great many 
verses of the Bible, and be very punctual and reg- 
ular at Sunday School, and be always reading 
good books; and yet, when we ask about them at 
home, or at the daily school, we find they are 
careless, cross, disobedient, and selfish. A child 
may say and do many very good things, and still 
be very wicked and unhappy. A young man late- 
ly died, and some account of him is given in the 
papers. We have room only for a few sentences 
about him. 

In describing his character and conduct, the 
writer says, ‘‘ Ask his father and mother, and 
they will tell you, ‘Our son always was afraid of 
not showing us enough respect and obedience. 
Whatever work we asked him to do, he was ever 
ready. His desire to please us was so great that 
he would often labor beyond his strength. He 
was so temperate that, at our meals, he took but 
a small part of what was served for all. He was 
so humble that, during winter he would not take a 
place by the fire unless he could do it without dis- 
turbing any person. In every thing others must 
think of him, for he forgot himself.’ 

‘** Ask his elder brother, who is a soldier in the 
army, he will tell you: ‘When I left for the 
army, on the morning of our parting, my dear 
brother put in the bottom of my knapsack a New 
Testament, unperceived by me: a precious gift, 
which has been blessed to me. This book is now 
my counsellor, and my guide, in a profession little 
favorable to the practice.’ i 

‘* Ask his brothers and sisters, they will tell 
you: ‘We delighted to hear him, he taught us 
prayers, psalms, hymns; he told us with feeling 
the history of the patriarchs, and that of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and he was happy when we remem- 
bered his instructions.’ 

** Ask the workmen and domestics in his house; 
they will tell you, ‘ When we went to the fields, 
he was with us all day, he took his New Tes- 
tament, and could always find time to meditate 
upon it. We never heard him swear, or lie, or 
speak the least improper word. If we committed 
these sins he reproved us mildly and patiently.’ 

‘* Ask his neighbors; they will tell you, ‘ We 
have nothing but praise to bestow upon this young 
man; he was mild, assiduous, complaisant, ever 
disposed to do us service; he took an interest in 
our temporal and in our spiritual welfare; his loss 
to us is truly irreparable.’ ”— Youth’s Friend. 

penn ne wm 
THE BOY WHO COULD GOVERN HIS THOUGHTS. 


There are two schools kept in the same district, 
in a great many towns in Massachusetts. One of 
the schools is for the larger scholars, and is gener- 
ally taught by aman. The other is taught by a 
female teacher, who has the youngest children, 
and teaches them how to read. It is sometimes 
the rule, that all who are under eight years old, 
shall be taught by the lady, while all who are 
older than that go into the other school. But it 
would be better for all to stay in the Jady’s school 
until they could read, and write, and answer all 
the questions in some such arithmetic as Colburn’s 
First Lessons. 

One day, the schoolmistress told Henry that she 
would examine him, to see if he could not go into 
the other school. He hardly knew whether to be 
glad, or sorry. He had heard that the teacher of 
the other school was very strict; that the scholars 
never whispered, or laughed, or played, and al- 
ways learned all their lessons. That night, the 
children were dismissed first. Henry thought if 
he could see the older scholars when they came 
out, he could tell whether they were happy or not, 
and whether their teacher was a kind man. So 
he sat down on the steps, and looked at the door 
of the other school-room. When it opened, and 
the large girls came out (for the girls were always 
dismissed first,) he saw that they smiled, and turn- 
ed around and bade their teacher good evening. 
He was not certain, but he thought he heard the 








teacher bid them good evening. And when the 
large boys came out, the teacher spoke very kind- 
ly to some of them. He thought then, that the 
teacher must be a very kind man, and the boys 
told him, on his way home, that he would love 
him a great deal better than he did the lady. The 
next day he was examined. He could read well, 
write his name, and give every answer in the 
arithmetic right, and it was decided that he could 
go in with the larger scholars. He was placed in 
the lowest class, which were studying written 
arithmetic. He had never used a slate and pen- 
cil before, and did not know how to get his lesson. 
When he went into the class, he was thinking 
how different it was from the class he had just 
been in, in the other school. He thought how 
differently the teacher spoke, and how differently 
the class was seated, when he ought to have been 
thinking what his teacher said. . Because he did © 
not listen to his teacher, he did not know where 
his next lesson was, nor how to get it. It was not 
till he had been at home some time, that he thought 
anything about the lesson for the next day. He 
knew that if he did not learn it perfectly, he should 
be blamed. He went into the little room where 
his mother had told him he might study, and deter- 
mined not to go out, till he had learned his lesson. 
But after he sat down, he recollected that he had 
been thinking of something else, when the teach- 
er gave out the lesson. He had heard his mother 
say that he ought to govern his thoughts, that is, 
to think of what he ought to think about.* And he 
now saw, that because he did not govern his 
thoughts when he was in the class, he must go to 
school to-morrow without any lesson. He thought 
of going to ask one of his playmates, and ran out 
and asked his mother if she would give him leave. 
But when she had heard the whole story, she 
thought he would learn to govern his thoughts 
better, if he should go to school for once without 
his lesson. He went back to his room, and look- 
ing over his book, tried to find the place where 
the class were reciting, but he had forgotten all 
about it. He looked the book over again and 
again. He thought of everything which he did 
the day before. He governed his mind ‘well, then. 
If a fly came across his book, or a butterfly flew 
against the window, or he heard the door-bell 
ring, or a noise in the street, he did not look up, 
but kept on thinking of his lesson. I suppose he 
learned more for not getting his lesson this time, 
just as his mother expected, because it taught 
him something which he never forgot. It taught 
him, that if he wished to remember any thing, he 
must know what it was; and he must not think of 
anything else at the time. He must always gov- 
ern his thoughts.— Slories to Teach me to Think. 
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THE DEATH OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL GIRL. 
As Totp By Rev. Mr. O’NEIL. 


In the course of my travels through Ireland to 
inspect the Sunday Schools, I happened to stop at 
the town of C. and hearing one of the Sunday 
School children was very ill, I went to see her. 
I found her ill indeed in body, but was delighted 
to witness her perfect resignation, and to hear her 
sry, ‘‘Oh sir! I now feel the benefit of having at- 
tended a Sunday School; for now texts and hymns 
return to my mind which [ there learned, and 
which at the time did not seem to make much im- 
pression.” ‘There was something so particularly 
interesting about this little girl, that I was induc- 
ed to lengthen my visit at C. for the purpose of 
seeing her again. I did so for three days succes- 
sively; on the morning of the fourth when I went 
to her bed-side, I was struck with the visible 
change in her for the worse; her glazed eyes con- 
vinced me death was near. After looking ear- 
nestly at her for some time, I said, ‘‘ Jane,” (her 
name was Jane Collins) ‘‘I feel that you are dy- 
ing, and tell me, do you fear death?” ‘‘ Oh no, 
sir,’ she said without hesitation, ‘‘ for I know 


that my Redeemer liveth. He hath passed through 
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the dark valley of the shadow of death before me, 
and though it may be dark, still it is but a shad- 
ow.” Then ‘raising her poor emaciated hands 
over the bed clothes, she clasped them together, 
and with a solemnity and deep feeling which were 
truly affecting, she turned her dim eyes upwards, 
and with a pause between each word, said; 
‘‘Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, everlasting 
Father, Prince of Peace.’’ After a few minutes, 
I said, ‘‘ Jane, I could wish you to speak more to 
me about yourself, that I may have something to 
tell to others which may be of use tothem. I go 
much among Sunday School children, and I would 
wish to carry something from you to them.” She 
pointed to a door at the other end of the room, 
and said, ‘‘ sir, will you close that door?” 
so; she then said; ‘‘ About myself, sir, I have 
little to say; but Oh! my poor mother and sister, 
if I could say any thing which could be of use to 
them—they are careless and indifferent about their 
souls.” I said, ‘‘do try; perhaps what you 
. would now say might make an impression.” She 
then beckoned to me to open the door I had clos- 
ed, and to call her sister. On opening it, I saw 
a girl who appeared older than Jane, sitting alone 
crying bitterly. I said to her, ‘* Your sister is 
dying; she cannot live many minutes, you had 
better come and hear what she has to say to you.” 
The girl ran to the bed, and in an agony of grief 
clasped the poor dying child in her arms, and 
kissing her several times called out, ‘‘ Oh! sure 
you wont leave me, sure my darling sister won’t 
leave me.” Little Jane gently laid her hand on 
her sister’s arm, and in a tone I can never forget, 
said; ‘‘ The lips you now kiss will soon be cold; 
but kiss the Son lest he be angry, and so ye perish 
from the right way.” She then drew her Bible 
from under the bed clothes, and giving it to her 
sister said; ‘This is my last present—take it, 
keep it, and oh study it; it will lead you into the 
right way.” Her voice now grew so weak, I was 
obliged to lean over‘her, that I might catch her 
last words. Her head sunk upon the pillow, and 
I could just hear her whisper, ‘‘ Jesus is the way, 
the truth, and the life,”’ before her lips closed to 
open no more, I left the room more than ever 
impressed with the importance of Sunday Schools, 
and feeling most assuredly that the Lord does 
_ vouchsafe to bless them. I was afterwards told 
that before this child began to attend a Sunday 
School, she was a bad, wicked child, totally igno- 
rant, and was in the habit of standing at her moth- 
er’s door, to throw stones at the children going to 
the Sunday Schools. 
—_—~p>— 
THE CHILD IN HEAVEN, 
A little child who loves to pray, 
And read his Bible, too, 
Shall fly above the sky, one day, 
And sing as angels do; 
Shall live in heaven, that world above, 
Where all is joy, and peace, and love. 
Look up, dear children, see that star, 
Which shines so brightly there; 
But you shall brighter shine, by far, 
When in that world so fair; 
A harp of gold you each shall have, 
And sing the power of Christ to save. 








BORA SIVs - 


THE LAST WORDS of my GRANDFATHER. 


When I was six years old, I went to live with 
my Grandfather. Being the only child in his 
family, I soon became a favorite; and probably 
no father could have felt more solicitude than he, 
for my comfort and happiness. I have now arriv- 
ed at manhood; still, I recall those days with pe- 
culiar pleasure, chastened by the remembrance, 
that he who then lived to administer to mine and 
others’ happiness, no longer survives to aid by his 
counsel, or gladden the heart by the exuberance 
of his benevolence and good humor. Owing to 
some providential circumstances, I left him, and 
was put out toa trade, sooner than would have 
been the case had things been otherwise. But 
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how strongly is the memory of that day impressed 
on my mind! I had packed all my things in my 
little trunk, and sat down to wait the arrival o 
the stage that was to carry me to my place of 
destination. The remembrance of days. gone by 
passed before my mind in rapid succession, and for 
once I felt to appreciate their value. But the 
stage had arrived. With a heart too full for ut- 
terance, I embraced my Grandmother, then turn- 
ing to my Grandfather, I took him by the hand, 
and with the composure I could command, tried 
to thank him for all his kindness to me. ‘‘ Don’t 
give yourself any concern about that,” said the 
venerable patriarch, as he placed his hand on my 
head, ‘‘ But do you mind, and be a good boy, Hen- 
.” The stage soon bore me away, and in a few 
hours I found myself in the great city of Boston, 
which was to be my future place of residence. I 
was here introduced to habits and customs alto- 
gether different from those to which I had been 
accustomed, [ gradually formed acquaintance 
with boys of my age, who introduced me to new 
pleasures and amusements. But go where I 
might, or be engaged in whatsoever I might, the 
last words of my Grandfather, ‘‘ Mind and be a 
good boy, Henry,” continually rung in my ears. 
Sometimes I was tempted to be unfaithful in some 
of my engagements to my master, when the words, 
** Mind and be a good boy, Henry,” would recur 
to me, and I could not do wrong. Sometimes my 
companions urged me to go to places of vice and 
sin, but the last words of my Grandfather, ‘‘ Mind 
and be a good boy, Henry,” would operate as a 
salutary check to prevent me from so doing. As 
often as I could be spared from my business, I 
visited my Grandparents, and it was not till I had 
reached the age of manhood, that my Grandfather 
ceased to impress on my mind his last injunction, 
‘* Mind and be a good boy, Henry.” I call the 
attention of my young readers to these incidents, 
for the purpose of confessing to them how greatly 
I have been benefited by an habitual remembrance 
of these last words of my Grandfather. By the 
grace of God, I attribute whatever character I 
now possess, and whatever of the comforts of life 
I enjoy, in a great measure, to a constant remem- 
brance of those seven little words. With such a 
solemn injunction Jaid upon me, it seemed to me | 
could never do wrong. I have found it to be a 
safeguard in moments of the strongest temptation. 

I doubt not many-will read this story, who have 
kind parents or guardians, who feel deeply solici- 
tous for their welfare; and whose daily prayer is, 
that they may be good. How often have they ex- 
pressed their feelings, and enjoined it upon you 
always to do right. Let me say to such, that your 
happiness, both for this and another world, very 
much depends upon the heed you give to ther in- 
structions. Ifthere is any being upon whom God 
looks with delight, it is an obedient, dutiful child. 

‘* Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy. 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” 

A few months ago, I received a letter, stating 
that my Grandfather was very sick, and not ex- 
pected to live. I immediately started off with the 
hope of seeing him alive, that I might receive his 
dying benediction. But I was too late. The 
privilege I so much desired could not be enjoyed. 
As I gazed upon his venerable form, still in death, 
a thousand memories rushed to my mind. The 
happy days of my boyhood spent beneath his roof 
—the deep solicitude he ever had manifested in 
my welfare—the vicissitudes of fortune through 
which I had passed since I had left him, all re- 
curred tome. And how have you requited his 
love and kindness, was the whisper of the voice 
within, Though conscious of many imperfections, 
I felt that I had endeavored, in some humble de- 
gree, to heed his counsels of wisdom and love. 
And blessed be God, thought J, that he has lived 
long enough to receive some evidence, that the 
love he lavished upon me, has not altogether been 
bestowed in vain. 

My young readers, should you live to the age 
of manhood, one of the truest sources of enjoy- 





ment you can possess, will spring from the reflec- 
tion, that you were dutiful to your parents. And 
when you gaze upon their lifeless remains, or 
stand by the side of their graves, the remembrance 
that you have always done as they wished you to do, 
will be a consolation the world could not purchase. 
H. 8. W. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 








NEVER TOLD A LIE, 

Atteacher, not long since, was conversing with 
her class, about the sin and evils of lying. One 
little girl, after listening with attention, said, “ I 
never told alie.” Said the teacher, ‘‘ Do you 
really think you never told a lie??? The child 
hesitated for a moment, and seemed in doubt what 
reply to make, At last she said, ‘‘ I don’t know 
much about it myself, but mother says, I never 
told a lie.” Now this child was deceived, and 
needed but this kind check to lead her to reflec- 
tion, and to detect her error. The result was 
manifest; she lost her confidence in her own 
goodness. Who was the cause of this deception? 
A thoughtless mother, who, by her too great fond- 
ness, had been betrayed into an unguarded ex- 
pression in the presence of her child. Parents 
often do their children great injury, by expressing 
some truths in their presence, which have refer- 
ence to themselves, but oftener by saying what is 
false, or by thoughtlessly exaggerated statements. 

In this instance, as in many others, we can see 
the good effects of Sabbath School instruction. 
This child might have lived and cherished this 
false opinion of herself, had not a kind and faithful 
teacher exposed her error, or rather, had she not 
been led to detect it herself. The number of such 
results, in the course of a year, is not known. 
The value of such instruction, even to children of 
pious parents, is at once seen, when we remember 
how liable the most faithful are to overlook the 
faults of their children, and consequently leave 
them to increase in heinousness and number; 
whereas, the eye of another might detect them at 
once, or by a different manner of teaching, lead 
the child to make the discovery. But how is the 
value of such instruction increased, to such as 
have no pious parents, or moral and religious in- 
struction at home. It may be the only medium of 
conveying truth to such hearts and minds. They 
may have the Bible at home, but there is no one 
to put it into their hands—no one to awaken an in- 
terest in its truths, or break its sealed pages, and 
point the wanderer to the path of truth. How 
many, but for your efforts, teacher, united with 
those of thousands, might fail to know the plague 
of their own hearts, and live and die in spiritual 
blindness. Think not this is a small or unimpor- 
tant work. It comes in to supply just that link 
that has long been needed, in the great system of 
agencies to convert men. He that corrects one 
fault, or dispels one cloud of darkness from the 
human mind, does much—is a benefactor to his 
race. Bé-encouraged to sow the seed, when and 
where you can. Bury it deep, and look to God 
for the showers of grace.—S. S. Treasury. 








THE PRAYING LITTLE GIRL. 


A little girl in London, about four years of age, 
was one day playing with her companions. Tak- 
ing them by the hand, she led them to a shed in 
the yard, and asked them all to kneel down, as 
she was going to pray to God Almighty. ‘ But 
don’t you tell mama,” said she, ‘‘ for she never 
prays, and would beat me if she knew that I do.” 

Instead of keeping the secret, one of her play- 
mates went directly and told the little girl’s moth- 
er, who was very much struck, but for the present 
took no notice. Sometime after, on her going in 
doors, her mother asked her what she had been 
doing in the yard; she tried to avoid giving a di- 
rect answer. The question being repeated, the 
answer was the same; when her mother, however, 
promised noi to be angry with her, and pressed 
the inquiry by very soft words, she said, ‘‘ I have 
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been praying to God Almighty.” ‘‘ But how do 
you know he hears you?” ‘This was a difficult 
question, indeed, but mark her reply; putting her 
little hand to her heart, she said, ‘‘ Oh! I know 
he does, because there is something here that tells 
me he does.” ‘This language pierced her mother’s 
heart, who was a stranger to prayer, and she 
wept bitterly. Le 

Let good children, therefore, do as this little 
girl did, and bow their knees before God Al- 
mighty! and however short and feeble their little 
prayers, they may be sure he hears them, if they 
are offered in earnest, for he says, ‘‘I love them 
that love me, and they that seek me early shall 
find me.”—Sunday School Herald. 





EDITORIAL. 





MARKS OF A FOOL,==-No. 2. 


A FOOL IS PASSIONATE. 

When a fool is angry, he breaks right out in a gust 
of passion, and exposes his folly to every one about | 
him. He never tries to control his feelings; but lets 
out all that is in his heart. Did you ever see an an- 
gry person? You have seen an angry little boy. 


How much like a fool he acts? His reason is 


gone. No; it is not all gone. He knows he is doing 
wrong. But his passions have got the better of his 
reason. Passion rules, and reason sits silent by, not 


daring to lift up his voice or say a word. Dr. 
Watts says, 
‘© Passion rages like the wind;’’ 
and you see how true itis. And Solomon says, the 
madman casts about him “firebrands, arrows, and 
death.” Now, dear children, if you have any dispo- 
sition to break ont in a gust of angry passion, re- 
member who has said, “* A fool’s wrath is presently 
known; but a prudent man covereth shame.” If 
you keep in your anger, you will cover your own 
shame; and if you subdue it, and humble yourself, 
and repent of it, you will secure the favor of God. 
A FOOL IS TALKATIVE. 
** A fool is full of words.”? As Solomon says, ‘ he 


* Jayeth open his folly, and poureth out foolishness.” 


** A fool uttereth all his mind, but a wise man keep- 
eth it till afterwards.” ‘* A fool’s voice is known by 
the multitude of words.”” Those who talk much, say 
many foolish things. A fool is anxious to let people 
see how wise heis; and so he pours outall he knows, 
into every one’s ear, whom he can persuade to listen 
to him. But he that is wise, will not be always talk- 
ing. He will choose rather to hear, that he may 
learn of those that are wiser than himself. A foolish 
child never knows when to hold his tongue, but a 
wise child will be silent, in presence of those who are 
older than himself. Don’t be a fool, my child,— 
always babbling. 
A FOOL IS MISCHIEVOUS. 

A fool loves to do mischief. Solomon says, “ It is 
as sport to a fool to do mischief.” Did you never 
see children, who took great delight in doing mis- 
chief? They are never satisfied, unless they can 
play a trick upon some one for sport. The Bible 
says they are fools. ‘They take delight in deceiving 
others, to make sport of them, ‘“ The folly of fools 
is deceit.”” So says the wise man. 

A SPENDTHRIFT IS A FOOL. 

The fool spends all his money. Some boys when 
they have money, will spend it for cakes, nuts, and 
sweetmeats, to eat, or crackers to burn for sport. 
Solomon says, ‘‘ There is treasure to be desired, and 
oil in the dwelling of the wise; but a foolish man 
spendeth it up.” So a wise child will lay up his 
money till he gets enough to buy something useful; 
or till he has an opportunity of giving it away, for 
some good object. Buta foolish child will spend it 
to gratify his appetite, or to make sport. A spend- 
thrift in childhood will be a spendthrift in manhood; 





and a spendthrift will always be a poor fool. N. 





VARIETY. 











The Dead Leaves. 

One afternoon in the autumn, Charles and Mary 
went to walk with their mother. When they became 
tired, they sat down on a bank in the warm sun to 
rest awhile. ‘The lambs near by, now and then luok- 
ed up timidly to see if any one was going to hurt 
them, and then went on quietly feeding. 

Mary sat still for some time, pulling up the brown 
grass, until she had an apronfall; then she took it in 
her hands and turned it over and over slowly. 
‘What are you thinking of, my child?” said ber 
mother. 

**‘ Last time we were here, mamma, the grass was 
green, and soft and beautiful. You said it looked like 
velvet, and the lambs had a fine divner; now it is all 
dead. I wish the grass would be always green.” 

“Yes, Mary, it is yellow and withered. ‘The frost 
has bitten it, and our pretty velvet bank has lost its 
beauty. Soon the snow will cover it all up, and its 
roots will freeze in the ground, and the cold wintry 
storm will blow over it. But God has not forgotten 
the grass. By and by the spring will come; the 
warm sun will melt away the snow, and the new 
grass will begin to grow, and it all will look green 
again, and we shall have our velvet carpet, and the 
lambs their good dinner. ‘This grass is dead, Mary, 
but tt dies to live again. There, you have in your 
apron a root of violet. The leaves are all gone, and 
the shoots are dry. If you had left it in the ground, 
when the warm spring sun came on it, first one little 
green leaf, then another and another, would have 
appeared, and then the pretty blue flower would have 
peeped out, for you to gather for me. The violet is 
dead, but it dies to live again.” 

Charles heard this through, and then, tired of sit- 
ting, slid down the bank tothe brook which ran at 
its foot. Mary followed, and they soon called their 
mother to come too, They made her a seat of dried 
leaves, from which she watched them in their play. 
Now they threw pebbles into the water, to see whose 
circles would spread farthest; then, not content with 
the pretty waterfalls the brook .made by tumbling 
about among the stones, they tried to build dams of 
their own, At last, tired of play, they sat down on 
the dry leaves too. Mary had been lifting stones un- 
til she was very warm. She threw off her bonnet, 
and looked up into the tall tree. The dark green 
leaves were all gone, and the sun came pouring down 
through the bare branches. ‘* Mother,” she said, 
‘the last time we were here the shade was cool, 
and the tree beautiful; now it is all dead!” 

“Yes, my child, only a few dry leaves remain. 
How fine and beautiful are many of the branches. 
You can see the blue sky through them, and they look 
like lace work. No one could make such a tree but 
God. Soon the white snow will come and rest in 
these branches. The birds will not sing on them 
then, or build their nests in them. Sometimes the 
ice will cover them, and they wili bend down and 
glisten in the winter’s sun like diamonds. But God 
does not forget the trees. The winter will go away, 
and the spring sun will warm the dry branches, and 
the leaves will come again; then the little buds will 
come, and we shall have our cool shade once more. 
The tree dies, but it dies to live again. 

‘It is your spring time, my children, 
summer. Our winter will come. We too must die, 
and be laid in the grave. Every thing must die. 
But God does not forget us, and like the grass, like 
the flowers, like the trees, we shall all die to live 
again. Where shall it be?” 

Charles and Mary walked home by their mother’s 
side, silently and thoughtfully. 

[Infant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.} 
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The Sage’s Advice to Mourners, 

T saw a Pale mourner stand bending over the tomb, 
and his tears fell often. As he raised his humid eyes 
to heaven, he cried. ‘‘ My brother!. oh my brother!” 

A sage passed that way, and said, 

** For whom dost thou mourn?” 

“One,” replied he, ‘whom I did not sufficiently 
love while living; but whose inestimable worth | 
feel.” 

*‘ What would’st thou do if he were restored to 
thee?” 

The mourner replied that he would never offend 
him by an unkind word, but would take every occa- 
sion to show his friendship, if he could but come to 
his fond embrace. 

‘*'Then waste not thy time in useless grief,” said 
the sage; “but if thou hast friends, go and cherish 
the living, remembering that they will one day be 
dead also.” 
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Beauty.—We have high authority for the opinion 
that pérfect loveliness is only to be found where the 
features, even when most beautiful, derive their pe- 
cular charm from the sweetness and gentleness of 
disposition which the countenance expresses. 


——<——— 
Beavutiruy.—A deaf and dumb person being asked 
what was bis idea of forgiveness, took the pencil and 


wrote—-‘ it is the odor which flowers yield when 
trampled upon.” 
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THE BIRDS IN AUTUMN. 
BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 

November came on with an eye severe, 
And his stormy language was bourse to hear— 
And the glittering garland of brown and red 
Which be wreath’d for a while round the forest’s head, 
With sudden anger he rent away, 
And all was cheerless, and bare, and gray. 


Then the houseless grasshopper told his woes, 

And the bumming bird sent forth a wail for the rose; 
And the spider, that weaver of cunning so deep, 
Roll’d himself up like a ball to sleep; 

And the cricket his merry horn laid by, 

On the shelf, with the pipe of the dragon-fly. 

Soon voices were heard at the morning prime, 
Consulting of flight to a warmer clime; 

* Let us go! let us go!” said the bright winged jay— 
And his gay spouse sang from a rocking spray, 

‘** Pm tired to death of this hum-drum tree; 

Pil go—if tis only the world to see.” 

* Will you go?” asked the robin, ‘* my only love?” 
And a tender strain from the leafless grove 
Responded—** Wherever your lot is cast, 

>Mid summer skies or the northern blast, 

1 am still at your side. your heart to cheer, 
Though dear is our nest in this thicket bere.” 

The oriole told, with a flashing eye, 

How his little one shrank from the frosty sky— 
How his mate with an ague had shaken the bed, 
And lost her fine voice by a cold in her head— 
And their oldest daughter, an invalid grown, 

No health in this terrible climate had known. 


“Tam ready to go,” said the plump young wren, 
From the hateful home of these northern men; 

My throat is sore, and my feet are blue— 

Pm afraid | have caught the consumption too; 

And then [’ve no confidence left, | own, 

In the doctors out of the southern zone.” 

Then up went the thrush, with a trumpet call; 

And the martins came forth from their box on the wall, 
And the owlet peeped from his secret bower, 

And the swallows convened on the old church tower; 
And the council of blackbirds was long and loud— 
Chattering and flying from tree to cloud. 


* The dablia is dead on her throne,” said they; 
** And we saw the butterfly cold as clay; 

Not a berry is found on the russet plains— 

Not a kernel of ripen’d maize remains— 

Every worm is hid—shall we longer stay, 

To be wasted with famine? Away !—away]” 
But what a strange clamor on elm and oak, 
From a bevy of brown-coated mocking birds broke! 
The theme of each separate speaker they told, 

In a shrill report, with such mimicry bold, 

That the eloquent orators stared to hear 

Their own true echo, so wild and clear. 

Then tribe after tribe, with its leader fair, 

Swept off thro’ the fathomless depths of air— 
Who maketh their course to the tropies bright? 
Who nerveth their wing for its weary flight? 
Who guideth their caravan’s trackless way, 

By the star at night, and the cloud by day? 

Some spread o’er the waters a daring wing, 

In the isles of the southern sea to sing; 

Or where the minaret, towering high, 

Pierces the gold of the western sky; 

Or amid the haretn’s haunts of fear, 

Their lodges to build, and their nurslings to rear. 
The Indian fig with its arching screen, 
Welcomes them into its vistas green; 

And the breathing buds of the spicy tree, 

Thrill at the burst of their revelry; 

And the bulbul starts ’mid his carol clear, 

Such a rushing of stranger wings to hear. 

O wild wood wanderers! how far away 

From your rural bomes in our vales ye stray! 
But when they are waked by the touch of Spring, 
We shall see you again, with your glancing wing— 
Your nest ’mid our household trees to raise, 

And stir our hearts in our Maker’s praise. 





